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hesitation, he threw aside his papers and opened his heart
to all my wants. My imperfect knowledge of the Greek
language was too apparent. Nothing could be done until
I mastered it. He explained to me a novel and philoso-
phical mode of acquiring a full acquaintance with it. As
we proceeded in our conversation, he occasionally indicated
the outlines of his grand system of metaphysics. I was
fascinated by the gorgeous prospect of comprehending the
unintelligible. The Professor was gratified by the effect
that his first effusion had produced, and was interested by
the ardour of my mind. He was flattered in finding an
enthusiastic votary in one whose mode of life had hitherto
promised anything but study, and whose position in society
was perhaps an apology, if not a reason, for an irrational
career.

I announced to my companions that I was going to read.
They stared, they pitied me. Some deemed the avowal
affectation, and trusted that increased frolic would repay
them for the abstinence of a week of application. Fleming
with his books only exhibited a fresh instance of his studied
eccentricity. But they were disappointed. I worked at
Greek for twelve hours a day, and at the end of a month I
had gained an ample acquaintance with the construction of
the language, and a fuller one of its signification: so much
can be done by an ardent and willing spirit. I had been
for six or seven years nominally a Greek student, and had
learnt nothing; and how many persons waste even six or
seven more and only find themselves in the same position \

I was amply rewarded for my toilsome effort. I felt the
ennobling pride of learning. It is a fine thing to know that
which is unknown to others; it is still more dignified to
remember that we have gained it by our own energies.
The struggle after knowledge too is full of delight. The
intellectual chase, not less than the material one, brings
fresh vigour to our pulses, and infinite palpitations of